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A DISPLAY OF LEARNING! 


THE regular reader of “The Republican” will smile with 
me at the head of this article; the accidental reader must be 
informed, that the Editor is a singular fellow, and sees but 
little passing among mankind that he can imitate. 

The oceasion of this article is, that the Editor of the Dor- 
chester Paper, without knowing any thing of me, had the 
christian impudence to call me a dow, il/iterate and igno- 
rant person, and after I had made him know something of 
me, after cutting him up, as he was cut up, in No. 26, Vol. 
10, after he had refused to print that answer to his article, 
which, by the by, was not pointed by my printer with that 
care which ought to have been taken, be had the christian 
audacity to repeat the terms. It is possible that my scoun- 
drels of keepers, during the first three years of my imprison- 
ment, whilst they refused admittance to either friends or ene- 
mies’ to visit me, might have represented me as a low, dlltte- 
rate, andignorant person, though none of them ever put the 
matter to the test: it is possible, that this Editor might have 
heard such a report of me; but to repeat it, after | had ex- 
hibited a superiority over him, that he at once felt and ac- 
knowledged by declinirg to print my answer to his first 
article, entitles him to the treatment that a scoundrel de- 
serves, and that treatment be is now to receive from me. 
He has put me upon my mettle to make an exhibition of 
my learning or my ignorance; for either word has the same 
meaning. iivery man is an ignorant man; knowledge can 
only exist in degrees; perfection is unattainable; though 
improvement will never cease; therefore, the state or degree 
of a man’s learning is the state or degree of his ignorance. 
Learning and ignorance are synonimous words. ‘The most 
ignorant man has learned something; the most learned is 
ignorant of something. ‘The duty of all is to increase the de- 
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grees of knowledge in all: .and of each, to increase his own, 
which he can do by resolution. 

To state correctly what I now am, it is necessary that I 
should state the means which I have had to acquire know- 
ledge, and though this will set me to speak of myself from 
infancy upwards, it is a story which none can tell as well as 
myself. But this speaking of one’s self is a pleasure, at all 
times, whatever affectation might have affected to the con- 
trary; particularly, where a man is not ashamed to expose 
his past career to the knowledge ofall. Ip my youth, there 
was nothing singular; asa boy among boys, | thought more 
of excelling them in their foibles thau in their virtues: and 
having no father to guide me, | may say, that, until twenty 
years of age, [ was a weed left to pursue its own course ; 
for, as an apprentice, 1 had a master who taught me nothing 
but that which was profitable to himself, and cared no fur- 
ther about me, than as to the largest quantity of labour he 
could obtain from me upon the smallest quantity of food. 
The maximum on one side, and the minimum on the other, 
was his domestic economy: or | should rather say, that, the 
master looked after the labour, aud the mistress after the 
food. These unpleasant extremes did not fail to create war ; 
and after suffering such av apprenticeship, imprisonment, 
such as mine now is, isto meno punishment. But 1 merely 
introduce this point to shew, that, through a seven year’s 
apprenticeship, 1 did not gain an iota of book knowledge, 
beyond what my own disposition led meto seek, and that was 
very little, until the last year, that | had fought myself in- 
dependent of the master’s table and bed. I do aot say, that 
I was faultless; but I taught that master, as I shall teach my 
present oppressors, that mine is a temperament from which 
persecution can wring nothing but perseverance in resisting 
it, and that, neither pains nor poverty cau subdue me, where 
I see myself to be right: and, even if in error, a good word, 
a soft word will do in a moment. that which no menace or 
punishment willever do. Inshort, as to temper, I may say, 
that i flatter myself of mine being precisely that which was 
required to accomplish that object which | have undertaken. 
I know that my body is not indestructible; but I also know, 
by experience, that its moral part cannot be separately des- 
troyed nor subdued, in a contest for that which is fair and 
right. 

As to school education, [ had but little. I was so far un- 
fortunate in parents, as to have a father that neither cared 
about wife or children, which left an amiable mother no al- 
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ternative but to seek bread for me and two sisters by her 
needle. She was a widow before I was five years old, and 
was kept a widow by the strength of her maternal affection: 
But this widowhood was our rescue from misery. - Her cha- 
racter spotless, and manners amiable, to the witness of 
which | can call all the inhabitants of a town, she was as- 
sisted so far, as to be put into an old established shop, and 
at once placed above all want. 

My first school mistress was old Cherry Chalk, who 
taught the alphabet ona horn book, and performed all sorts 
of cures without medicine, by the potent power of charms! 
She was not a witch; but much respected as one who per- 
formed wonderful cures. There was another old woman, 
who had the title of the witch, and one in a town is enough 
on whom christian ignorance might vent its spleen. But it 
happened, that | escaped all injury from the witch, as I 
was a favourite boy until I grew old encugh to be mischiev- 
ous to her. Whether old Cherry Chalk perfected me in 
the Alphabet, | cannot now say; but I perfectly well recol- 
lect, that I was taught something about Christ’s Cross, 
or Criss-cross-row. I dare say that this emblem of the 
Christian Religion was at the bottom of all her charms and 
spells. I had two other school mistresses of a more respect- 
able stamp than old Cherry ; I believe the first taught for 
three halfpence a week, and the other two at twopence. 
When I got to a five penny school, it was considered an ex- 
travagant affair, too expensive to be borne, and a success- 
ful effort was made to put me upon the list of free scho- 
lars. 

It is a singular circumstance; but I can trace both ‘The 
Quarterly Review’ and ‘ The Republican’ tothe free schools 
of Ashburton. William Gifford and Doctor Ireland, the 
Dean of Westminster, both received the rudiments of their 
education at these free schools, and | came after them to 
undo, I hope, all the mischief that they as politicians have 
done. These free schools of Ashburton were not so free 
for the poor as for the rich. One of them was a school for 
Latin and Greek, wholly free by endowment, and here only 
the children of the richer persons were admitted. Here 
also I followed Dr. Ireland and William Gifford. 

From the age of six to nine, | was at writing and aritb- 
metic, from pine to twelve at Latin. At twelve years of 
age, I was taken from school, under the recommendation of 
the father of a Mrs. Lee, and placed, in consequence of my 
knowledge of Latin, with Mr. Lee, the Druggist and Che- 
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mist of Exeter, now, I see, Alderman Lee. Here, my stay 
did not exceed four months. Mr. aud Mrs. Lee were both 
admirable people, compared with those under whom I suffer- 
ed a seven years apprenticeship; but my complaints here was 
the mastery ofa young man, the brother of Mrs. Lee. [tisagain 
singular, that the youngest brother of this Mrs. Lee, a Robert 
Holditeb, who was my school fellow and play fellow iu Ash- 
burton, should, at the commencement of my public writing 
in * The Republican,” oppose me with a work called ‘ The 
Royalist!” I do not recollect that | saw a second number 
of it; but it was started purposely in opposition to me and 
and asa professed review of ‘* Tbe Republican.” Mr. Hone 
published a book on Emigration for this Robert Holditch, 
and i was quite surprised to see him enter my shop in the 
summer of 1819, to offer me a poem or something written 
about Dartmoor, and dedicated to Alderman Wood, at the 
time that there was a stir about converting the Dartmoor 
Prison into a school for the indigent children of London. He 
was also surprised to find that | was an old acquaintance. 

But the sum of al! this narrative, is, that, though at twelve 
years of age, I left school, witha knowledge, of writing arith- 
metic, and the Latin Language, with a pretty good knowledge 
of words, particularly in the tact of spelling them, I was 
wholly ignorant of what may be termed English Grammar. 
I recollect well, that, when my severe old writing and figure 
master, Cock Hannaford, as we used to call him, was told, 
that 1 was about to leave him to learn Latin, he said, ‘* Hi! 
Hi! you had better let him learn English first.” This old 
gentleman, a werthy though a severe schoolmaster, never 
gave mea chastisement without saying: ‘“ there, you larned 
rascal, you will thank me for it by the time you are twenty 
years old.” 

For my own part, | had no more idea of school educa- 
tion, than that it was a pas-time for boys, and I sought an 
exchange from “ Cock dHannaford” to the Latin School, 
with no idea but that of more play and less punishment, 
and because all the better dressed boys were there. 

But I found, after, that this smattering of Latin gave me 
every where an air of superiority, and, among such compa- 
ny as | was able to keep, J. passed for a scholar. The very 
vanity and flattery attached to this state of mind, lL believe, 
was my chief inducement to seek further knowledge. In 
Exeter, as an apprentice, | became acquainted with several 
book binders, which led alike to a reading of, and a conver- 
sation about, books. Young as they were, they avowed 
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themselves Deists, whilst I received no impression from the 
word, and was wholly ignorant as to what a Deist signified 
as distinct from Christianity. At times, they ridiculed 
my going to a particular church out of compliment to or by 
the persuasion of a friend, but I understood nothing that 
they meant, and attributed their remarks to youthful levity 
or to a tinge of profligacy. In fact, | knew nothing 
about the particulars of politics or religon, untill L read the 
writings of Thomas Paine at twenty seven years ofage. My 
young friends were Painites; but they wholly failed in mak- 
ing an impressiou upon me, as to the true principles of poli- 
tics and religion. ‘The subject seemed to me to be foreign 
and useless; and this i can suppose is the state of mind 
of those who now oppose me or are indifferent as to what 
[am doing. We are generally either too dull for fair and 
free enguiry, or too apt to reject proposed changes because 
we did not discover the defects of existing systems, or be- 
cause of the persons who offer those changes. 

My first attraction to politics was in 1816, in consequence 
of the distress and the noise made by public meetings. 
Then, for the first time, I began to reod the ‘ Examiner,’ 
‘News,’ and ‘Independent Whig,’ newspapers. 1 was 
pleased with their general tone; but fancied that they did 
net go far enough with it. I had the same notion of Mr. 
Cobbett’s twopenny sheets, of Hone’s Register, and, in- 
deed, of all that was published in 1816. In the manu- 
factories, nothing was talked of but revolution, and I 
soon became so far fired as to begin to buiid castles 
in the air.’ But my firstambition was to write something that 
should be printed. I tried several of the newspapers; from 
none except the ‘ News’ could I| get a notice as a correspon- 
dent. There I felt highly honoured with a couple of notices 
to correspondents. ‘ A half employed mechanic is too vio- 
lent.” And an answer to Cincinnatus about the propriety 
and existence of political tract societies. It was something 
to be noticed, though the pieces were rejected. ‘Oh, if I 
could but get a half sheet pamphlet of my own writing 
prirted, it was to be a novelty in politics and my fortune 
assuredly made.” [ wrote something for Mr. Hone’s Regis- 
ter, with the motto: “ Gold and silver [ have none; but 
such as I have I give unto thee.” This piece obtained me 
no notice, even asa correspondent. ‘These were ny first 
steps towards public fame. 1 was an enthusiast, bat with 
the best intentions; an anxiety to do more good than | saw 
doing. As soon as the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
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in 1817, I saw nearly all the political tract sellers of 1816 
shrink from the sale even of Cobbett’s Register. This was 
a matter of astonishment to me, as I looked upon it as a 
mere milk and water paper, compared with the Black Dwarf 
and some of the Newspapers. Mr. Cobbett’s own writing 
exbibited evident alarm, and this made me indignant. I re- 
solved to get into the front of the battle, and to set the best 
possible example. These were the reasonings of my indi- 
vidual mind, then unconnected with and unknown to every 
public man. Of imprisonment, | made sure; but felt in- 
clined rather to court it than to shrink from it. 

Amidst these thoughts, I was delighted to see Mr. Sher- 
win start a weekly publication, under the title of ‘ The Re- 
publican.” Here surely, said I, I shall find a congenial 
mind, and here | at once sought to make acquaintance. I| 
was particularly shy and timid about personal intrusion, al- 
though bold enough to run every kind of danger: and the 
way | sought acquaintance was, by offering to carry the 
publications round to the shops for sale. I did not put it 
upon a matter of trust; but purcbased them for that pur- 
pose. I soon found myself a most welcome hand both to 
Mr. Sherwin and to Mr. Wooler’s Publisher, and here, I 
can give a proof of my singular spirit on this occasion: 
Though [I knew that Mr. Cobbett’s Register outsold the 
other publications begond all comparison, I refused to carry 
it, or did not apply for it, because it was not strong enough, 
and did not come up to my notions of right. ‘* Why don’t 
you bring us Cobbett’s Register,” said many of the shop- 
keepers, “ you will get more by carrying that about than 
these :” no, said I, I shall have nothing to do with that, nor 
did I, until | had a shop of my own. 

Mr. Sherwin was a very young man, only eighteen years 
old, after having been for years keeper of Southwell Bride- 
well in Nottinghamshire, and was as much in need of a con- 
genial mind as myself. After he had informed himself fully 
of my temper aud disposition, he came to the manufactory 
where I spent part of my time, for ] made very little profit 
of the books, aad offered to give me up his shop and make 
me his publisher. This | felt was a grand point gained, 
and henceforth i saw my way quite clear. I embraced his 
offer without hesitation; and the consequence is well known. 
At near eight years distance, I remain a prisoner ! 

Mr. Sherwin, though much younger than myself, had re- 
ceived a better education, and though unpractised as a pub- 
lic writer, he was a fair grammarian, having for two or 
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three years, been aspiring to authorship. He had read 
Paine’s Works, avowed his admiration of them, and got 
turned out of bis situation; which he held in succession to 
his father somewhat as a family office, by the Parson Jus- 
tices. Nothing daunted, he wrote a pamphlet and camc to 
London to seek a Publisher, but all were afraid of it! Dis- 
appointed, but not damped, having some property, he re- 
solved to get a shop and to print and publish for hmself. 
Thus originated Mr. Sherwin, who was certainly my coad- 
jutor in getting me fairly before the public: nor can I see 
how I could have got on without him. Time and profitless 
labour somewhat cooled his enthusiasm. He made me a 
scape-goat to save himself from imprisonment, of which I 
was very proud; but, in so doing, he ran himself down, and 
set me up, asa public character. 

Fairly before the public as a publisher, I began to care 
less about writing scraps of my own; seeing, that, | was in 
the right channel for improvement and ultimate distinction. 
Through 1817 and 18, | wrote nothing but a few prefaces, 
the contents of placards, two or three articles for Mr. Sher- 
win’s Register, signed ‘* Plebeian,” and, while a prisoner in 
the King’s Bench Prison for the publication of the Parodies 
on the Liturgy, a parody on the Communion Service, enti- 
tled ‘** Loaves and Fishes,” &c. In 1819, I had not an idea 
of becoming a regular public writer before my imprison- 
ment for the publication of the “ Age of Reason” and 
‘Principles of Nature.” The starting of ‘* The Republi- 
can” was the work of a moment. Mr. Sherwin seeing me 
likely to go to Prison, and himself likely to be more expos- 
ed, having then got married, was induced to give up all the 
dangerous part of his career with me, and when matters be- 
gan to look serious, after the Manchester Massacre, he came 
to me to say that he should give up his Register, and I might 
take it up, with the same or any title, as | liked. | did not 
hesitate a moment, but gave it the title of “* The Republi- 
ean.” I may look back upon myself as the author of all his 
bold writing; for, it wasthe work of my responsibility, and 
he was always encouraged by me to go “his full length, un- 
der a pledge, that 1 would never give him up as the author, 
unless he wished it. ‘This fearless responsibility on my part 
brought the ‘ Gorgon’ into existence, and evidently led to 
many other spirited publications: indeed, | may, without 
vanity, look at myself as the author of all the excitement of 
1819, and verily think, that, but for my coming forward, in 
the spring of 1817, none of the previous publishers would 
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have stood out against Sidmouth, his Circular Letter and 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. All would have be- 
come as quiet as Castlereagh, Eldon, and Sidmouth wished. 
Cobbett fled, Hone flinched, and it was a question about 
strangling the ‘ Black Dwarf’ at its birth. Now the Press 
is working admirably, and has evidently baffled all opposi- 
tion! Now, though I am a prisofer, my career has been 
triumphant! They, who can look into the state of the Press 
in 1816, 17, and 18, and compare it with its present slate, 
cannot fail to see a wonderful change. With a tenfold in- 
crease in its power, on the side of human improvement, we 
hear none of those howlipgs and denunciations from the part 
in the hands of our enemies. Mr. Canning evidently sees the 
necessity of temporizing, and of yielding our demands a lit- 
tle by little, so as he can hold on smoothly. 

This brings me to the commencement of * The Republi- 
can,” in its present state and character; | may say to the 
commeucement of my career as a public writer, ‘* Divine 
Providence” has certainly been always with me; for, 
though Mr. Sherwin’s Register had rarely exceeded a sale 
of two thousand, the very week that I took it, even whilst it 
was under the old title, as No, i6, Vol. 5, of Sherwin’s Po- 
litical Register, which contained my letter to Lord Sidmouth 
on the Manchester Massacre, we sold them as fast as the 
Press could throw them off, to the twelfth thousand, and 
subsequently had to reprint to the fifteenth thousand. The 
same was the case with every No. of The Republicanaup to 
the time of my sentence, the seizure of my stock, and sbut- 
ting up of the shop by the public robbers. 

The first No. of The Republican; I had to prepare in 
Giltspur Street Compter, every way unprepared for sucha 
task. On its appearance, some person wrote to me from 
Chatham, to say, that the Editor of that work was unfit for 
a public writer. On the appearance of the second No., the 
same person wrote to say, that dhat was something like it, 
aud that the work had very properly fallen into a proper 
hand. Now, the fact was, that both of the Nos. were whol- 
ly my own work, only with the first, 1 worked up a hotch 
potch of sentiment that | had by me in the shape of corres- 
pondence, for want of time, other matter, and better situation. 
The present Attorney General, Copley, then Solicitor Gene- 
ral, observed, in the Court of King’s Bench, on the prosecu- 
tion of Mr. Watling and others, that, he or the Government, 
were almost certain, that [ was not the author of those let- 
ters to the Prince Regent, which were signed with my name; 
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but, | now declare, that 1 was the author of those letters, 
aud that, | never put my name to a line of another person’s 
writing. From the high tone which | have assumed, it has 
been conjectured, that | have been backed by some individual 
or idividuals of great property and ability; but, | now, also, 
declare, that, I have been w orking as an individual; and 
that it was not until | had fairly beaten the‘ Constitutional 
Association,’ that any individual stepped forward to give me 
the least private assistance, in the way of information or pe- 


cuniarily : aad that, in the whole, far from being a matter of 


any weight, or that has kept me above ground. | have 
now secured a few friends whose assistance | can command 
to almost any extent, and for almost any useful purpose. 
My pride, through the most painful poverty, has been, that 
of individual independence. I saw nothing that I could imi- 
tate in our public men, aud my career has been one of indi- 
viduality. 

Of my literary defects, I have not the least reason to be 
ashamed. 1 came forward to exhibit better political princi- 
ples, and uot literary finery. iy school education, ending 
at twelve years of age, can only be considered the educa- 
tion of infancy; my youth was consumed in hard and un- 
healthy labour, at a trade, ia which, | bad long calculated, 
that i sheuld have found a premature old age between thir- 
ty and forty. Indeed, 1 am now much younger in constitu- 
tion and health, than I have been for twenty years past. 
One step tow ards my present situation in life was an anxie- 
ty to get rid of that unwholesome trade. 

I am fully sensible of those defects, I have improved, and 
shall studiously seek improvement, until ] reach superiority. 
Mr. Cobbett’s Grammer was about the first thing that called 
my attention to Moglish Grammer. I purchased Lindley Mur- 
ray’s Grammer in 1812; but then found, what I have since 
found, that I could not study English Grammer separate 


from my public writing; aud, 1 never felt the importance of 


the thing, until | began to seé my own defects in my own 
printed matter. My writing has been a sort of writing by 


rote; 1 had sentiment, and somethivg like correct ideas of 


things; but L was deficient ia the command of correct lan- 
guage, iu that species of mecbanical schooling which is ab- 
solutely Decessary to a full aequirement of grammatical ac- 
curacy. My w ritings bave been effusions, rather than com- 
positions, bastily written and never copied, and, unfortu- 
nately, | bave been separated from the Press, where I should 
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haye been able to correct many errors of my own that have 
passed uncorrected, and to prevent still more that have been 
made for me by incompetent printers. 

Here is a fair plea of guilty of literary defects; 1 have 
now to shew my superiority over that little creeping thing 
who calls himself the Editor of the Dorset County Chroni- 
cle. In No. 26, Vol. 10, I stated that the Editor had sent 
me his compliments and was about to wait upon me. Such 
was a statement made to me by the turnkey on Christmas 
Day, there being no admission on that and the following 
day to the Gaol. On the monday, instead of the Editor, 
came a respectable young man, who called himself the col- 
lector or head printer to the paper. His purpose was to 
know what sortof an apology would satisfy me, for the vili- 
fying nature of the first article. I told bim, that I should 
require a retraction of every thing that impeached my mo- 
ral character, and as to ignorance or literature I would trust 
to myself to retract that. He took back with him to the Edi- 
tor my answer to the article in the paper for Dec. 23, anda 
private communication, expressly headed private, in which 
I laid myself completely open to him for enquiry, as to my 
character and past career. The mean fellow rejected my 
article, which was written as a public article, and printed 
freely from that which was headed private, as will be seen 
in the following article. 


THE DORSET COUNTY CHRONICLE. 
Dorchester, Thursday Morning, December 30. 


Our last week’s remarks on Mr. Richard Carlile’s letter to us_ of 
the 17th instant have drawn upon us the favour of a voluminous 
communication from that unfortunate person. When we state 
that he has addressed to us no less than 21 close-written pages, 
it can hardly be expected that we should insert the whole m our 
columns, to the exclusion of matter so much more interesting, and 
so much more important. We will, however, deal with Mr. Car- 
lile in a way which, we trust, he himself will admit to be fair. The 
only point on which it appears to us we may possibly have been 
understood to mean an imputation against him unfounded in fact, 
is contained in the following sentence: “‘ When Carlile was a 
journeyman Tinman, his idleness, or his incapacity had reduced 
him to the verge of starvation.” Now, in the first place, we to- 
tally disclaim, in these words, any imputation on the moral cha- 
racter of this individual. We meant merely to state the facts, 
that he had been a journeyman ‘Tinman, and that while he be- 
longed to that occupation he was at one period reduced to a state 
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of great distress: and from these two facts we deduced the infe- 
rence that he must either have been idle as compared with some 
other workmen; or, if he was among the most industrious, he 
must, as compared with some others, have evinced a less degree 
of capacity. The ground of our reasoning is simply this: either 
there was abundance of work to be had, at the time that he re- 
mained unemployed; and then bis distress must have arisen from 
idleness; or else there was a scarcity of work, and then it is natu- 
ral to suppose that the masters would employ at the best wages 
only the most capable workmen. In the latter case, therefore, 
his distress must have arisen from at least comparative incapaci- 
ty, which certainly is no moral imputation. 

That we may give Mr. Carlile every possible advantage in this 
part of his case, we shall let him state it in his own words :— 

«« ] was six years a journeyman tinplate worker. Iam a native 
of Devonshire. I served an apprenticeship of seven years and 
three months, under one master, partly in Ashburton, and partly 
in Exeter: and though I never could agree with that master, and 
though we had some singular broils, as to master and apprentice, 
to his fault, im my judgment, he came forward, at my trial, or 
mock trial, at the Conrt of King’s Bench, in London, to say for 
me that which positively went to his condemnation, when con- 
nected with his treatment of me. But this 1s not so much the 
question between you and me. At the expiration of my appren- 
ticeship, in February, 1811, I left Exeter to work in London, and 
worked in the firm of King, Matthews, and Co., Union Court, 
Holborn Hill. In London our trade is always dull in the summer; 
and in June, being one of the youngest hands, I was thrown out 
of employ, and could find no more in London. I returned to 
Exeter, and worked with Mr. Robert Gaul, of South Street, until 
December, or until I had stocked him in the higher branch of the 
trade. During that time I was on a complete footing of equality 
in Mr. Gaul’s family, and, in fact, kept no other company. In 
December 1811, I went on to Plymouth Dock, and worked until 
the summer with Mr. Provo, of Catherine Street, stocking him 
precisely as | had done with Mr. Gaul. In the month of June, 
1812, I turned backward, for the ulterior purpose of getting again 
to London, but first to visit Portsmouth. On the road I stopped 
a day with Mr. Selwood, of Bridport; he offered me extra wages 
to stay with him; but knowing that I could nearly double what 
he offered me in Portsmouth, as I had done in Plymouth Dock, I 
declined to stay. On passing through Dorchester, I called on 
Mr. John Wood, which he recollects; but either Mr. Selwood or 
Mr. Wood could only speak as to my then appearance and man- 
ners, which were something above what is commonly found among 
mechanics. I passed on to Gosport, and there staid with a Mr. 
Darby for near a year, spending the winter with his son-in-law, 
Mr. Herbert, of Portsea; and, in August, 1813, returned again to 
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London. At first | wrought with Benham and Sons, Blackfriars’ 
Road; but soon returned to the old manufactory which I first en- 
tered, now under the firm of Matthews, Masterman, and Co.— 
Once again seated in this manufactory, I never left it for any other. 
Throughout my career as a journeyman mechanic, my appearance 
and manners were as near alike as possible to what they have 
since been; for [ studied to make them as respectable as my 
means would admit. My wages were-good; many weeks in Ply- 
mouth and Portsmouth I have exceeded 40s. weekly: in London 
about the same. So far from being in a state of starvation, for 
the last four years that I was at my trade I rented apartments at 
an average of 9s. per week. In Gosport, as a single man, my 
apartments were a furnished floor, carpeted, curtained, and paper- 
ed, such as no subaltern officer of the army would be ashamed of, 
and better than many of them can afford. And the way that J 
felt distress in London, before | began bookselling, was, that, with 
a rent of 10s. per week, and then a wife and two children and a 
mother to support, I was, with the whole manufactury, in conse- 
quence of the slackness of trade, in 1816, cut down to earn but 
two thirds of the usual, or even the average wages for a long pe- 
riod.” 

Again, speaking of his employer in the tin-trade, he says— 

‘“ In the spring of 1817, our dullest season approaching, he 
said to me, ‘ Carlile, | fear I shall not be able to give you as 
much work this summer as | know you wish to do; therefore I 
would have you endeavour to fill your time, or a part of it, by 
some other means.’” 

Such is Mr. Carlile’s own statement. The newspapers of the 
time stated that at the period of what he calls his “ distress,” he 
was so far reduced as to subsist in part on the charitable contri- 
butions then made for the relief of the destitute. However this 
may be, he admits the fact of distress; and we on our part never 
meant to ascribe it to any immoral degree either of idleness, or of 
incapacity: and with this explanation we presume Mr. Carlile 
will be satisfied. 

The other parts of the communication we must necessarily dis- 
miss with much slighter notice. He is pleased to speak of our ta- 
lents in a manner as disparaging as we have done of his. He 
thinks fit to criticise our style; and he describes our matter as 
‘incoherent, unintilligible, contradictory, and meaningless.” These 
are points on which it does not become us to offer an opinion: 
and we leave him to the full enjoyment of his own ideas respect- 
ing them. Mr. Richard Carlile too sets himself up as a judge of 
the talents and virtues of Burke; but this-is not much to be won- 
dered at in a man that thinks he can grasp the whole universe in 
his comprehensive intellect. If he can decide with unerring wis- 
dom on the great scheme of Creation and Redemption, ridiculing 
the one, and depreciating the other, he may well contemn one of 
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the most profound and enlightened Statesmen that the world ever 
saw. Mr. Carlile joins with us in stigmatising Robespierre and 
Fouche. This is so far well; but let him remember that these men, 
before they were possessed of power, were mild in their profes- 
sions, and that the latter of them especially was a fanatical Athe- 
ist, before he was a revolutionary tyrant. Upon the French Re- 
volution different men will form different judgments: and we shall 
not dispute with Mr. Carlile on the subject: If he wishes to give 
to the public the speculations with which he has favoured us, he 
has abundant means of doing so. He is perfectly welcome to his 
manuscript for that purpose: and we must say (though it treats 
us with very little respect) it is much better fitted for the press 
than any of the pages of “ the Republican” which have ever fal- 
len under our notice. 

One part we should advise him to suppress—it is that where he 
argues that “ all religion is vice;” connecting that unintelligible 
proposition with another equally unintelligible, viz. ; that « intel- 
ligence is wholly a result of animated animal matter.’ When 
Mr. Carlile next does us the favour to writé to us, he will proba- 
bly endeavour to explain what he means by the word “ result.” 
Meanwhile we recommend to his attention the following lines: 


** Go wiser thou, and in thy scale of sense 
Weigh thy opinions against Providence; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such, 
Say, here he gives too little, there too inch: 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 

Yet cry, if man’s unhappy, Gop’s unjust; 
Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Rejudge his justice, be the God of Gop.” 


Now, so far from his being called upon to print 21 close- 
written pages, my answer to his article was written on 14 
pages of foolscap, quarter sheets, or on less than two sheets 
of foolscap filled ou both sides. To make 21 pages, he 
counted the pages of the communication headed privafe. 

Referring to his first article, printed in No. 26, Vol. 10, 
the reader will see, that he has completely eaten his w ords, 
though reluctantly. Immediately on reading this second 
article, I wrote to him, to request the return of the rejected 
manuscript, and told him, that this article proved him to be 
as devoid of honour, as the last proved him devoid of sense 
and honesty; that be bad no right to print from an article 
which I had headed privafe, and never meant to have had 
printed, particularly, whilst he rejected that which I had 
purposely written as a public article. I gave him, also, an 
answer abont the word result, and concluded with telling 
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him, that I was the God of his God, and the master of his 
Providence. I also contradicted, with a full explanation, 
the assertion, that, | had ever received relief from any cha- 
ritable contribution. There is nothing further in this article 
that requires notice or explanation. ‘The same young man, 
who had come to me before, came again, and said, that, Mr. 
Higgs looked upon it asa fair apology. 

Before I copy the article of the following week, I will in- 
sert a letter which came to me through the Dorchester Post 
Office, describing this great Editor of the Dorset County 
Chronicle. From the treatment | have received from the 
fellow, and knowing that he did lodge at some mill near the 
Gaol, I can believe every word of it. 


TO RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


Sir, Bridport, Jan. 16, 1825. 

I wit endeavour to give you a picture of the would-be-thought- 
clever Editor, of the Dorset County Chronicle. Had you ever 
seen this personage, you would describe his appearance better than 
Ican do. As many of your readers may be acquainted with the 
name of Higgs, and not know him personally, I will subjoin a de- 
scription. Picture to yourself a thing about 5 feet 4 inches in 
height, as thin as a broom-stick, as pale as a ghost*, light hair, 
well oiled; dressed in black, because it is, what he calls, neat, 
genteel, and gentleman-like; as ignorant as an ass, as proud as 
a peacock, and as conceited as a fool. 

About 5 years ago, a Paper was first printed at Weymouth, un- 
der the title of the Weymouth, Poole, and Dorchester Gazette, 
Mr. Thomas Bourn, the Proprietor. It was then in the indepen- 
dent interest+; but Mr. Bourn’s finances, not holding out, he was 
obliged either to borrow from, or to make over the concern to, his 
father-in-law, Capt. Bennett After afew months of civil war, the 
whole of the materials were disposed of, to Messrs. G. Clark, jun. 
W. M. Penny, and D. C. Higgs of Dorchester, who immediately 
changed its principles. Higgs undertook the editorial department, 
and a pretty department he made of it. At that time, I believe, 
or it was so reported, that he had an allowance, or a weekly pay- 
ment as an Editor, which was all he, his lady, two children, anda 
servant had to subsist on; the Paper returning no profits, and if 
it had, his share would have been small, about one-fifth. 


* What is a ghost? R. C, 

+ Lhope my Dorset friends will soon get over this nonsense about inde- 
pendent and ministerial interest, and learn to compare by and to reason upon, 
correct political principles. 


R. C, 
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I was in Dorchester about 18 months ago, and hearing, that 
Higgs was there, I resolved to call on him, having previously had 
a slight acquaintance with him. Ona Saturday afternoon, I en- 
quired of Mr. Clark, at his house on the Cornhill, for Mr. Higgs; 
he politely informed me that Mr. Higgs had lodgings at Bridle’s 
Mill. An Editor lodging at a Mill, [ thought to myself, was no 
sign of respectability ! On the following morning, (Sunday) af- 
ter many enquiries, I discovered the Mill at the end ofa dirty lane, 
on the Sherborne Road. I approached to a gate, saw a stable, a 
cart-house, &c. opposite to the Mill, I opened the gate, a dog 
barked, and ran at me, the Miller appeared, I enquired for Mr. 
Higgs, he opened a door, and showed me into a large brick-floor- 
ed room, with a fire in one corner, and a small piece of meat, sus- 
pended by a few threads of worsted, before it, and Mrs. Higgs 
amusing herself by keeping it in motion. 

The quotation which appeared in the Chronicle a few weeks 
since, stating the manner in which you lived when a journeyman 
tinman, when contrasted with the dwelling of the Ex-Proprietor, 
must convince every reader of the advantages which a practical 
journeyman enjoyed over a senseless Editor, and nominal Part- 
ner. 

The other Proprietors not finding the Paper answer their expec- 
tations resolved upon disposing of the property. Now this was 
the time that Mr. Higgs caught a golden flat: It was Mr. Higgs’ 
last shift. The other partners would carry it on longer, no Editor 
would be wanted, that he felt. He had, I suppose, heard of a 
speculative gentleman at Weymouth, to whom he pictured, in 
strong colours, the possibility of making it a good property, and 
the opportunity it presented of returning a good interest for the 
few hundreds that would be required to purchase and improve it. 
The bait was good, the moveables were taken from Mr. Clark’s 
premises, large bills were stuck up through the county, with a 
notice at the bottom, requesting all communications to be sent to 
the Proprietor D. C. Higgs. 

Since Mr. Weston, or some other monied man, has become the 
Proprietor, Mr. Higgs, I consider, has become less than an Edi- 
tor. It is evident, that the leader, the only original piece in the 
paper, smells strong of the New Times. It must either be writ- 
ten by the same Editor or some other Ministerial writer, in Lon- 
don, who has the opportunity of seeing the latest arrivals of the 
Foreign Mails. 1 have given you the above slight sketch, by way 
of informing you of the real situation of such a conceited would- 
be gentleman as Mr. Higgs. 

Neither the friends, relations, nor the birth-place of the above 
singularly-learned Man are known, even to the most inquisitive 


inhabitant of Dorchester. 
| am, Sir, yours, &c. &c. 


Q. 
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A person unacquainted with them cannot conceive the 
conceit and arrogance and airs of these West of England 
quill drivers. I allude to the Clerks generally and | dare 
say this fellow Higgs has been a Clerk in some Bank or 
Counting House. 
His next article is a piece of criticism apon my writing 

in which he has put forth the whole of his powers, and now 
I shall shew him what his literature is worth. 


Dorchester, Thursday Morning, January 6. 


We have to apologise to our readers for occupying their attention 
once more (but it shall be the last time, from our own pen) with 
so paifful a subject as the errors of the unfortunate man in Dor- 
chester Gaol. It appears by the 26th number of the Republican, 
vol. 10, that he had long been watching for an opportunity’ to ob- 
tain < adniission for something of his own writing ito the pages of 
the Dorset County Chronicle, which he is pleased to designate “a 
respectable, Christian, and Things as they are, or were, Paper,” 
and with this view he wrote us his short letter of the 17th ult. re- 
marked upon in our columns of the 23rd. This produced above 
20 close-written pages from him to us, near half a column of 
which we inserted in our last, and seven ‘octavo pages besides are 
published, as we anticipated they would, in the Republican of last 
Friday. He has thought proper to assert, that “ on Christmas 
Day he received our compliments, with a notice that we would 
wait on him on the Monday morning.” ‘This assertion is entirely 
void of truth. Mr. Carlile is the last person to whom we should 
think of sending our conpliments, or with whom we would hold 
the slightest personal intercourse. 

It is the business of Carlile to represent our share of the con- 
test as one prompted by feelings of personal malignity and ill 
will toward himself. One answer to this is that he began the 
correspondence ; he entrapped us into it, according to his own 
boast; and he then turned round upon us with the ridiculous 
threat of a lawsuit for our doubts on his skill or industry as a jyour- 
neyman tinman! Butthis is not the ground on which we mean 
to rest. We declare that far from entertaining ill will against 
him, we wish him the greatest possible good that can attend man- 
kind, even eternal salvation. We see him labouring with a dread- 
ful disease, spreading a moral pestilence throughout his narrow 
sphere of action, and endeavouring to propagate the deadly ma- 
ok among the whole race of mankind; and we offer to him and 

o all who are infected by him a remedy, bitter indeed and nause- 
ous to the taste, but of certain and unerring efiicacy—He must 
repent. But in order to repent, he must see and fe el the odious 
character of his wickedness: and this is the bitter pill which it is 
so difficult to incdfuce eve ‘ry offender to swallow. 
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We have told Mr. Richard Carlile, and we tell him again, that 
he is a low, illiterate, ignorant man; neither of these facts, in it- 
self, is the slightest disgrace to any person. In the constitution 
of society the lower classes must of necessity be the great majori- 
ty; but they may possess qualities of inestimable worth; and if 
they do their duty in that state of life to which it has pleased Gop 
to call them, they are infinitely more respectable, infinitely wiser, 
and in the end will be infinitely happier than individuals of higher 
rank, who abuse the talents committed by the ALMicury to their 
charge. An illiterate man too may be a very good man. Carlile 
has had an education far more than sufficient to enable him to 
learn and to know his duty towards his neighbour and his duty 
towards Gop. If the letters which he has sent us be his own writ- 
ing, (which we see no reason to doubt,) he has acquired literary 
information far beyond his station in society. Still he is far too 
illiterate to engage in this sort of discussions to which he thinks 
himself competent. Of this he has given us a proof in a letter 
written on the 30th ult. We had asked him in our paper of that 
day to explain what he meant by the word * result.” In answer 
to this he says “ I associate it with the passive participle of the 
verb resolve. If I resolve to do an act, and proceed toward its 
accomplishment, whether I succeed or not, the act of resolv- 
ing expresses one state of being or the cause; the process of 
action, towards the end or effect, is expressed in the word reso- 
lution; and the sequence or effect is expressed in the word result.” 
—Now, all this, as every scholar knows, is sheer nonsense. fe- 
sult is from the Latin resilio, resilvi, resultum; and Resolution is 
from resolvo, resolivi, resolutum; and the two compound verbs re- 
silio and resolvo have no more relation to each other than the sim- 
ple verbs salto to leap, and solvo to loose, have; that is to say, no 
relation whatever. Do we blame Mr. Carlile for being thus far 
illiterate? No such thing. We blame him for supposing him- 
self to be learned when he is notso. Again, we have spoken of 
his “ tlod-like ignorance.” We do not mean to retract the ex- 
pression; but we use it with reference to the high speculations on 
which he has dared to palm that ignorance on mankind for wis- 
dom. ‘ The Fool hath said in his heart there is no Gop.”—But 
what hath this Fool done? He has published, he says, upwards 
of one hundred and twenty thousand Anti-Christian books: and 
in one of them now lying open before us he says “I boldly preach 
to you that there is no Gop: that there is no being which con- 
trouls the material operations of the things aboutus.” It is real- 
ly painful to quote such horrid impieties; but this wound must be 
probed.—Carlile thus argues, or pretends .to argue: because we 
cannot say what place Gop dwells in, because we cannot see Gop 
with a telescope in the stars, or touch him as an Idol in a shrine— 
therefore, and for such idiotic reasons as these, we are to conclude 
that there is no Creator who has laid-out the foundations of the 
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earth; that there is no Lawgiver, who has distinguished the Evil 
from the Good; that there is no Redeemer who has called us 
from darkness into light; no Holy Spirit who can purify our souls 
from sin, calm our evil passions. and give us the peace which pas- 
seth all understanding. ‘‘ Describe Gop to me,” says he.—Thou 
fool! Describe first what thou art thyself, whence thou camest, 
whither thou goest, and by what power thou continuest for a sin- 
gle moment to exist. Describe the simplest operation of nature. 
Pluck a single leaf, of the millions upon millions which the forest 
contains, and study for years the wonders of its construction. 
Never wilt thou be able to comprehend how it sprouts from the 
branch, and grows, and decays, how it draws nutriment from the 
parent tree and the circumambient air, how wonderfully its organs 
are disposed, to what ends and purposes they act, by what laws 
they are governed—in short, thou canst comprehend nothing of 
all this but that it is the work of Infinite Power and of Infinite 
Goodness. Not to comprehend thus much is to have the igno- 
rance of the ‘“‘ kneaded clod” beneath thy feet. 

And how can a man be so ignorant? For even the half-brutish 
Barbarians of New Holland are not totally destitute of all sense 
of Religion. No human being can be utterly blind to the exist- 
ence of a Divinity but from the effect of excessive vanity and self- 
conceit. The blind moje reading lectures against optics, and 
learnedly proving that there can be no such thing as light or colours, 
affords but a faint similie to Carlile proclaiming that Religion is 
Vice. The proof of this absurd proposition is no less irrational 
than the proposition itself. Religion is vice, because intelligence 
is the result of a material organization! And what is resuit? Why, 
result is consequence. What then? How came it to be a con- 
sequence? Suppose lI say that the indication of time is the result 
ofmaking a watch. The question immediately occurs—Who can 
make awatch? Result is a blind word—a word hit upon (rather 
unfortunately) by Carlile to cloak his ignorance. Let us attack 
the Priest-craft of this new anti-religion. Hereis the oracle. He 
talks as obscurely as any of the old Pagan oracles. We are to 
believe him when he tells us that we must die like the beasts that 
perish, because he also tell us that “ intelligence is the result of 
material organization!” Now, if | say to the greatest dolt in the 
kingdom ‘ Fear Gop honour the King,” he understands me; 
but no man living can understand what 1s meant by ‘‘ intelligence 
is a result of material organization.” These are magical words with 
which Carlile gulls perhaps himself, but certainly his followers. 
We have said he may be a fanatic, or he may be a knave. _Per- 
haps he may be something between both. Indisputable it is, that 
he drives a profitable trade with his impiety. Yet, after all, when 
at the sad approach of death he begins to doubt and fear—when 
he revolves in his mind the nonsensical, verbal sophisms, bywhich 
he has led himself into his present insanity, he will find that 
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though he may have collected a certain number of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, he has sold for them an immortal soul. 

But the poor creature flatters himself he has become one of the 
‘Giants of the Earth.” Why, if he is to perish like a swine, ora 
earwig, of what use will his Giantship be to him? How can he 
be such a blockhead as to quarrel with any body about an opi- 
nion? There cannot be a greater fool than an atheistical fanatic, 
“« Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die,” sums up all the wis- 
dom, the prime wisdom of an Atheist. Let Mr. Carlile prove, if 
he can, that he is entitled to more attention (on his own hypothe- 
sis) than an Ox or an Ass. On our system, he has an immortal 
soul, in the fate of which we deeply sympathise. On his own sys- 
tem nobody need care about him, any more than they do about a 
dunghill which they pass, as they journey along the road. 


After the exhibition of the picture of this Editor, the read- 
er will smile with me, at what he says about “ holding per- 
sonal intercourse.” I sent him word, that, had he called, I 
should not fora moment have though him a greater man than 
his priuter. But it is true, that | did receive his compli- 
ments; whether he sent them or not, | cannot say. As for 
station in society, about which he speaks, | engage to prove, 
that I have paid more for rent and taxes for the last six 
years, than he has had as income. And further, I consider 
myself at the very tip top, the very pinnacle of society. 
King, Princes, and Princesses, Dukes and Duchesses, Lords 
and Ladies, Baronets, Knights, Esquires and Priests, are all 
little contemptible things in my eyes. There is not a man 
or woman in the country, whom I would meet on any other 
terms than those of equality. I cap honour virtue, talent and 
industry; and talent is the only ground whereupon I admit 
the superiority of any human being. ‘The Aristocracy of 
commerce | respect; but the Aristocracy made by the 
King, I despise. 

1 hope the King will never make another Lord. Mak- 
ing a Lord of Gifford, the late Attoney General, was a com- 
plete finish to the Aristocracy that feeds on taxation. It 
would be an insult in the offer, and a disgrace in the recep- 
tion, for any honourable man to receive a Barony after Gil- 
ford. Jt ought to end there. 

This Dorchester Editor has no parallel but in bimself, 
whatever may be his station in society. He says, in one 
senteuce, that 1 have acquired literary information far be- 
yond niy station in society, and, in others, that | am dow, 2- 
literate, and ignorant, and far too illiterate to engage in the 
sort of discussions to which | think myself competent. If 
| am not competent, who is? With whatever opponent | 
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have yet met, I conceit that I have shewn him competence 
enough to satisfy him. Strictly speaking, my station in so- 
ciety is that of a tradesman, in good credit, and an Editor 
ofa weekly publication, that neither imitates “ New Times,” 
nor ‘* Old Times,” nor the publications of any time. I con- 
duct a publication purely original, and all that I aim at is, 
to acquire literary information enough to do this well. 1 
know my defects, and am industriously striving to cure 
them. There is more of editorial mental labour and of*abi- 
lity in one number of “ The Republican,” as original mat- 
ter, than is exhibited in the Dorset County Chronicle from 
the first to the last number. Such a newspaper, as this pub- 
lished in Dorchester, teaches nothing, but in the useful scraps 
gathered from other papers: and this is the character of the 
whole newspaper press, with a few exceptions 

I am charged with attributing malignity and ill will to 
this Editor; but he excuses himself by saying, that | began 
the correspondence. How did I begin it? Did my little 
explanatory letter of the 17th ult justify that long vilifying 
article from this Editor, with which it wassent forth? The 
fellow knows that it did not and he trembled when | mention- 
ed an action. My threat of an action accomplished that at 
which I aimed, to make him eat his own words and to ex- 
tend the correspondence. I care not by what means the 
public is excited to enquire fairly as to who or what I am, 
so as it be excited. ‘To excite them is my business, and my 
enemies seek to keep the public as ignorant as possible as to 
who and what I am. When my name first got into Cerne 
and its vicinity, three fourths of the inhabitants knew not 
that there was such a person in their County Gaol, though 
it is but nine miles off. ‘lhe Priests, in the United States of 
Amertica, have endeavoured to make it the fashion not to 
mention the name of ‘Thomas Paine, and the same sort of 
scheme is now carrying on in this country towards myself 
and publications. - ‘The ministers and the aristocracy are an- 
noyed at all newspaper mention of my case aud that of the 
men in Newgate. ‘There is not a newspaper, whatever be 
the disposition of the Editor, but is so circumvented by in- 
fluence, as not to dare to de us justice. The Examiner 
comes nearest to the mark, in the aggregate, and _ is the only 
newspaper that I know in the country, that has been con- 
ducted upon the real principles of the Editor: though I 
must confess, that I do not think it improved by the absence 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt. He occasionally threw some genuine 
philosophical sentiment into it, when, by the press as an 
Editor, of which it is now deficient. 
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Respecting the word result, which the Editor has sur- 
rounded with so much pedantry, the reader will be surpris- 
ed to find, that nearly the whole of his definition is what I 
sent to him! He gave but a part of my definition, and 
patched up the remainder as hiso wn. I gave him John- 
son’s definition, shewed him that Johnson associated it with 
the verb result, to fly back, but expressed my dissent from 
Johnson, on the ground, that custom rather than etymology 
is the founder of language. If we rest strictly on etymolo- 
ey, there can be no fixed language, until we get back to some 
one that has been universal, if ever there was such. But 
there never was such, and language is one and the chief part 
of present human knowledge, which has gone on and will 
go on improving. English books written but a century ago, 
now read very harsh; and the readers a century hence of 
vooks now written will find a similar harshness. There is 
nothing more variable than language. 

[ am satisfied, that custom has associated the word result 
with the passive participle of the verb resolve. ‘The verb re- 
solve is now almost solely used to express delerminatton. 
I will give a specimen from O Meara’s Voice from St. He- 
lena, in corroboration of what I say. He begins the pre- 
face of his book thus:—** Placed by peculiar circumstances 
arising from my profession, near the person of the most ex- 
traordinary man perhaps of any age, in the most critical 
juncture of his life, | determined to profit by the opportuni- 
ties afforded me, as far as I could consistently with honour. 
The following volumes are the result.” Here Mr. O Meara 
clearly expresses what 1 expressed as the meaning of the 
word resu/f, | was not asked for the efymology of the word ; 
but for the meaning. He resolved to note down the conver- 
sations of Buonaparte, he carried that reso/ufion into effect, 
and the publication of the volumes was the resu/f. 

It is pedantry in excess, to quibble upon the meaning of 
a word so well established as is the word result. I may as 
well go from the Latin to the Greek and say, that restlio 
or sadiois neither a correct derivation from |.néaw nor from 
Xxapw. And afterall his quibbling, this learned Editor used 
the word results, in his article of the 23rd of December, 
precisely in the same sense in which it bas been used by me 
in answering that article.. ‘“‘ And do we blame Mr. Carlile 
for being thus far illiterate?” says this Christian Puppy of 
the Spaniel species. ‘* No such thing.” No indeed, i have 
done more toward literating myself, or removing my own 
ignorance. and the ignorance of others, since I left the me- 
chanic’s bench, than ever any man did before in the same 
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time. And I would teach this inferior fellow, that, if | knew 
not the meaning of resi/iv and resolvo, | should not be a jot 
lesss ignorant than I am at this moment. Knowledge of 
words, even of all the language, is mere ignorance. Lan- 
guage is not knowledge in the philosopical sense of the word 
The things, or system of things, about us, is a sort of know- 
ledge that precedes ail language, of which the shrewd and 
whistling clown may probably know more than the learned 
Editor of the Dorchester Paper. But from what I hear, I 
incline to think, that Mr. D. C. Higgs sought the aid of one 
of the Dorchester Parsons to trace resudé to the verb resa- 
lio. 

Come, Mr. Editor, learned in words, come tell me even 
the meaning, not the etymology, the meaning of some of 
your words in this article for January 6, where you conceit 
that you play the critic so adroitly. Here I find the words 
elernal salvation, almighty, god, foundations of the earth, 
their creator, redeemer, souls, sin, Holy Spirit, infinite pow- 
er, infinite goodness, religion, divinity, and, ¢mmortal soul. 
| kuow well the ordinary and erroneous meaning attached 
to these words; but I call upon this Editor to give me a 
clear meaning for these words that shall connect them with 
some known things of which they are or ought to be the 
signs. All words are superfluous and useless, tbat do not 
relate to some thing, its quality or state of being. Here isa 
task for you Mr. Editor, and | will give you until the next 
‘* hallowed season of the year” to become perfect in it. 

Come, Mr. Editor, tell us what are “ the foundations of 
the earth”! the foundations of a body of matter that is never 
for swo seconds together within a mile of the same place! 
Come, Sir, let us see who adopts * idiotic reasons,” you for 
asserting, or I for denying, the existence of a creator that has 
laid out “ the foundations of the earth.” If there be no 
foundations, there can be no creator. ‘Try it again, wise 
one, and say whether you or L be the greater fool. 

Again, if I am ignorant of the process of the growth of a 
leaf, which my eyes can behold, and my fingers bandle, is 
my ignorance of a quality in that visible object, a proof of 
my knowledge of the quality of an invisible object? Try 
your word God upon that question, Mr. Learned Editor. 

Before the cause of thunder and lightning was discovered, 
people used to say, that it was the voice of God, and fiames 
of fire issuiny from his mouth! Do we now want a God 
to cause thunder and lightning? To me there is very little 
of wonder in the fibrous fabrication of a leaf. I see the pro- 
cess of its growth clearly, though I can see nothing of a di- 
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vine hand. The principles of Materialism have caused all 
my wonder to cease. Wonder is associated with deep ig- 
norance, with ignorance such as | once held; but which [ 
have now thrown off. I wonder not. 

Talk not about that which you cannot describe. He is 
the ** fool” who talks abouta God which he cannot describe. 
1 am nota fool for saying | know nothing about God. [ask 
you or any man to teach me more than I do know. When 
Heaven was al the top of Mount Olympus, and the Gods in 
the habit of waiking about the territories of Greece, there 
was something like a youndarion to rest upon; but now, that 
we know the immeasurable distances from planet to planet, 
the immence size of those planets, their rapid motions and 
immense orbits, where, where, shall we look for God or 
Heaven? Come, religious hypocrite, come, commune with 
me. Iam not an obstinate infidel, 1 am one eager to know 
aud to believe. I desire to know God, not to reject him. 
Come teach me. You write familiarly about God doing 
this, that, and the other matter, come teach me more parti- 
culars about this God, teach me what you really know. 
Teach me without the aid of magical words. 

Miue are not * magical words.” My propositions are 
as plain at the propositions of Euclid. ‘There are animals 
in existence? Admitted. Those avimals have seusations? 
Admitted. Those sensations generate intelligence? Can- 
not see how. Have ail animals more or less iutelli- 
gence? Certainly, if we consider intelligence to express a 
power of locomotion, choice-of place, choice of food, 
choice of company, and the passion to propagate the spe- 
cies. ‘These are qualities alike visible in all animals above 
the character of a Zoophyte. If then, this intelligence is 
not compounded of sensations, of what is it compounded? 
Caunot say, unless it comes from God. ‘This is again go- 
iug from a visible to an invisible eause, and assuming a 
greater knowledge of that which is invisible than of that 
which is visible. Let us try the question further. 

You admit, that all animals exercise loco-imotion, choice 
of place, choice of food, choice of company, and the passion 
to propagate the species? Yes. Now we will take the last 
passion. Can you see how the passion to propagate the 
species is generated? Certainly, speaking from analogy, | 
should say, by the,power of sensation: by the stimulus 
which the animal feels to secrete its semen. ‘Then the whole 
of animal intelligence that relates to the propagation of the 
species arises from sensation? Certainly, for the seed of 
animals is so far different from the seed of vegetables, that 
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it has no chance of propagation but in one peculiar soil, and 
to its being rightly deposited, the sensations both of male 
and female unite. Vegetables will propagate by an acci- 
dental scattering of the seed upon the face of the earth. Then 
the whole sum of difference between animal and vegetable 
matter is sensation? So it seems on this head. Aye, and 
and upon all other heads? Go on with your questions, let 
us see, 

Do you not perceive that the choice of company, the as- 
sociation of the male aud female, in the aggregate of ani- 
mals, arises from the same -source of which we have just 
spoken, the passion to propagate the species, a blind passion, 
stimulated by the wants of the body to secrete its semen? 
The question is deep; but, considering the natural or origi- 
nal state cf animals, it seems to be so: though the gregrari- 
ous character of some species of animals seems to arise from 
some other stimulus. Not so indeed, where you find ani- 
mals gregarious, you find that they do vot copulate in pairs, 
but indiscriminately: and this is the case with mankind, in 
spite of artificial or social laws. The wants of the body, the 
sensation which requires a secretion of the semen, is in ail 
cases the first principle of company, or association, or the 
gregarious character of mankind and other animals. A se- 
eondary principle is mutual defence; but here again the sen- 
sations, the care and fear as to self, operate as the first prin- 
ciple in this secondary principle of association, though cus- 
tom makes us to lose sight of this first principle. I admit 
the soundness of your reasoning. That the choice of com- 
pany, the gregarious, or mere sexual union of animals, is to 
be traced to sensation? So it appears. 

Then we have established the two grand points of animal 
intelligence, as having their source in sensation. Out of hu- 
man society comes language and the whole of human know- 
ledge. 

You cannot hesitate a moment to say, that the choice of 
food may be traced to tbe sensations of the body? Certain- 
ly not. Or that the choice of place is the purpose of a 
choice of food? No. Or that loco-motion is occasioned by 
choice of place? Certainly not; if food be not placed 
about the vegetable it dies; but the animal, by its power of 
loco-motion, can move to different places, and the proper 
places, in search of food. 

Now have we not clearly established, that the whole of 
intelligence, or what we call human knowledge, is the result 
of sensation? Hardly so yet; there isreligion. Whatisre- 
ligion? A belief in, or a fear or worship of one or more 
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Gods. “Whatisa God? Cannotsay. Then what you call 
religion must have some otber source. Will it not be as cor- 
rect to define religion to be a fear of some supposed power- 
ful being? Certainly. ‘Tben from what does fear arise? 
Here we come again to the sensations of the body. And is 
uot fear almost wholly confined to ignorance: do you fear 
tbat which you do know, so muchas that which you do not 
know, and only suppose to exist? Certainly, our fears are 
heightened by ourignorance. Then to remove that igno- 
rance is to remove those fears? It would seem so. Do 
you suppose, that thunder and -lightning, though evidently 
dangerous to animals from its material powers, is now so 
much feared by those who know how it is generated, as it 
was by those who supposed it to be the voice of God? 1 
should think not. Then is not this one proof against your 
theory ofa God? at least, one reason less, for not fearing or 
worshipping such a supposed being? On that particular 
head only. Is there any one particular head on which you 
can maintain your theory? By not being able to account 
for existences without such a theory. That is as much as 
to say again, that, because you are ignorant of the growth of 
visible things, you will call in the aid of things invisible, of 
mere creations of the fancy? ‘There it is again! Do you 
kuow any thing of your invisible powers? Certainly not. 
Can you clear up any difficulties by them? Not demon- 
stratively ; but it eases the mind to rest somewhere. That 
is, to stay ilsinquisitiveness? Yes. Then, why not stay it 
a little sooner, and not go out of visible things to rest upon 
shadows? I see that J cannot argue this matter with you. 
Then, 1 proclaim, that there is no such a God, no sucha 
power as you fear and worship, that the intelligence of man 
is the result of his sensations, and that these sensations are a 
blind power, not the result of intelligence. Has Euclid a 
clearer solution? I ean go wo farther. Your researches 
confound me. Pray go farther: make similar researches. 

Now, you disgrace to the goose quill, you, the Editor of 
the Dorset County Chnonicle, now do yon think that the 
greatest dolt in the kingdom w ilt understand what you mean 
when you tell him to “ fear Géd, honour the King.” Will 
he know more than you of what is meant by the word God ? 
Will he know, that a King cannot be honoured, but in first 
making himself honourable? A mouthful! you may now 
see that you are nota bite for me! 

I have now only to deal with the last paragraph of this 
Editor’s article for January 6. He asks, what use will be 
my giantship, if I am to perish like a swine or a earwig, @ 
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earwig mind reader, this learned man does not know the 
use of the article. [ caution my printer not to correct that 
error. In the subsequent week’s paper, there was an erra- 
tum for one word in this article, which I have corrected; 
but a earwig, it seems, will do. And this from a man with 
the press at his elbow, not like me, wbo never see a proof. 

To his question, | have only to observe, that I shall go the 
way which all other giants have gone; but, at any ratee, [ 
am quite sure, that, if | die to morrow, IL shall outlive D. C. 
Higgs in name and fame, if I except the honour which I 
have done to bim, in noticing such a man and such a name 
‘in “ The Republican.” I feel quite sure, that my end will 
be the end of every other animal, so, | do not trouble about 
it; but seek through present time and present means to in- 
crease the sum of animal happiness. 

* Let Mr. Carlile prove, if he can, that he is entitled to 
more atteution (on his own hypothesis) than an ox or an 
ass.” Speaking of animals generally, | claim no more at- 
tention; but upon the principles of human society, or hu- 
man laws, | command an equal attention with every other 
man in this country. If this Editor were to pass me, and 
to put his hand upon me, to move me out of his way, as he 
would do with an ox or an ass, ! sbould either kuock him 
down, or take him beforea magistrate, which ever I thought 
him to deserve at the moment; and, by this power, | com- 
mand his attention. As for bis company, otherwise than to 
instruct him in better knowledge and better manners, I 
should shun it as disgraceful. My ** blockhead” can teach 
his blockhead, or head of something softer thau a block, that 
human laws are not made about tmorial souls, and can 
only be justiy made to protect persona and property. I can 
tell him, that all good laws are necessarily atheistical 

There, if 1 have not displayed more learning, more ability, 
more of every thing that is useful to society, or to self, than 
this Dorchester Editor, then I will consent to pass for a fool 
through the remainder of my days and in history. He can- 
not say, than I began to insult him, though the reswdé of the 
iray is, that 1 have shewn him to be a rinny. 

As to learning generally, 1 find, tbat i am doing that 
which Lord.Bacon, two hundred years ago, reported as de- 
ficient and necessary to be done—correcting words by things 
and rooting out of the /anguage those words which have no 
relation to known things. | find, that 1 am wholly walking 
in those steps which Lord Bacon marked out, and filling up 
one of those chasms of human knowledge which he report- 
ed as deficient. On words, | set not the least value, if they 
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are not the proper signs of things. In philosophy, Lord Ba- 
con began what | hope to see finished. He was the’first to 
discover, that a multitude of words in our language have no 
relation to things and their qualities: and ia his work on the 
advancemeut of learning, he strenuously recommends, that 
we correct our ideas by a knowledge of the things to which 
they refer: and dispense with those ideas which have no 
good foundation. 

Having given this Editora full and fair literary, gramma- 
tical, and philosophical thrashing, we will now see what sort 
of a politiciaa he makes. Much as he copies from the New 
‘Times, we shall see, that he can touch no subject without 
soiling it with his snivelling and drivelling. ‘The following 
is the leading article in his paper for January 13. 


Dorchester, January 13. 


Since our last, an event has happened which is likely in its ef- 
fects, remote or immediate, to produce wonderful changes in the 
political state of the globe. We allude to the recognition of the 
three South American Republics by Great Britain. So long as 
that recognition was withheld, so long that large portion of the 
civilized world was considered to be in a state of pupilage and 
dependence. But now that a Power, standing at the head of po- 
litical eminence, commanding the ocean by its fleets, and match- 
less on land by ‘the bravery of its armies, concedes the rank and 
privileges of sovereignty to these young communities, they at 
once assume a dignity before unknown to them. 

One consequence, and that perhaps the most immediate, which 
is likely to result from the determination of our Cabinet is, a state 
of great irritation and offence, on the part of the Continental Pow- 
ers of Europe. Some of them have adopted the mistaken idea 
that the progress cf moral causes may be arrested. They think 
that because certain Governments were founded on despotic prin- 
ciples they may continue to be always so conducted. They think 
that because a large portion of the human race has been consigned 
to Slavery it may be kept always in that state; they think that be- 
couse certain provinces have been kept under a colonial yoke the 
must always remain so. But these are great and fatal errors. 
Our readers will not suspect us of advocating the cause of Revo- 
lution; but we must say, that there are periods when Provinces 
assume the character of Kingdoms, and must be so treated, or 
they will assert their mghts in a voice not to be mistaken, For 
some centuries, the Sister Island was kept in dependence. The 
Kings of England were merely Lords of Ireland; but at the close 
of the eighteenth century that Lordship had become of so much 
consequence as to merit being admitted, on terms of equality, into 
aunion with Great Britain; and the Statute, by which this object 
was attained, was in effect a Treaty of federal union. 
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Notions do not learn. Otherwise the result of our unhappy 
contest with our North American Provinces would have taught 
the Spanish nation the policy of acceding to the just demands of 
South America. The blame, in this instance, does not rest with 
King Ferpinanp alone, or with any of bis Ministers. The 
Cortes were still more opposed to the pretensions of the Colonies 
than even the Cabinet of his Spanish Majesty. It was a national 
pride; it was a national error. In vain have we abstained from 
taking advantage of the dissensions between European and Trans- 
atlantic Spain. In vain have we advised concilliatory measures, 
and proffered our mediation. The war has gone on until the de- 
pendency has become de facto independent. 

The mercantile interest has not allowed his Majesty’s Ministers to 
act on this occasion with the reserve and caution which they would 
perhaps have wished. Petitions, representations, and remon- 
strances, from London and Liverpool, and Glasgow, and many 
other places, have beseiged the Foreign Secretary, and almost 
blockaded him, as it were, in his office. The British Government, 
under these circumstances, has acted with the utmost possible 
reserve: it has warned the Continental Powers, and Spain espe- 
cially, that it could not for ever wrap itself up in a system of pure 
denegation: it has stated that the particular interests of Eng- 
land must at last be consulted; but as such warning has been 
fruitlessly given, the consequence stands clear of any just blame 
on the part of the Continental Powers. 

Those Powers, or some of them, will probably express, on the 
occasion, very strong feelings of disapprobation. They may go 


so far as to hold the e language of menace: let us speak plainly— 
they may prepare for war. We, indeed, have occasion to know 
that our Government has anticipated all this, and has directed a 
more than usual quantity of arms, stores, and ammunition to be 
got ready. But still we do not regard this as any indication of 
probable hostilities. Strong as we are in the justice of our cause, 
and moderate as have been the measures which we have pursued, 
it is not at all probable that any foreign nation, or any confede- 
racy of of foreign nations, will venture to attack us. The present 
price of Stocks is a complete answer to any alarms that may arise 
on this subject. So long as Consols are not below 90, it may be 
safaly considered that there is no danger of any serious disturb- 


ance being offered to the general tranqualility of Europe. 


Here, you see, he thinks, that a mere compulsory ac- 
knowledgment on the part of the British Government, that 
some states in South America have conquered their inde- 
pendence of Spain and formed themselves into Republics, 
will produce wonderful changes in the political state of the 
globe. No, fellow, all the changes are already produced, it 
will produce no one change of importance, that would not 
have been otherwise produced. Every clear headed politi- 
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cian sees, that, monarchy will be extinguished on the face of 
the globe, by the superior influence of the representative sys- 
tem of government. And, instead of doing any thing to ac- 
celerate this object, the Bristish Government has done more 
than all the governments put together, in retarding it. It 
has, in fact, brought itself to such a pitch of embarrassment, 
in carrying on a destructive war to retard it, that its very 
existence, as a monarchy, now depends, for the future, in as- 
sociativg itself with those Republics, that have succeeded in 
establishing their independence of monarchy! Had this 
been done with France thirty years ago, Europe would have 
been a paradise by this time. 

‘So long as that recognition was withheld, so long that 
large portion of the civilized world was cousidered to be ina 
state of pupilage and dependence.” By whom was it con- 
sidered to be in a state of pupilage and dependence? By 
the Holy Alliance? Our merchants have acknowledged the 
independence of South America for years past, by risquing 
their properties there on speculation. And were it not that 
our immense revenue has to be drawn toa large extent from 
foreign commerce, there would have been no recognition of 
the independence of the states South America, until they 
could have sent forth fleets and declared war against us. 
The measure on the part of the British Government is what 
we call in Devonshire a force-put. 

In his second paragraph, | see the Editor bas found out, 
that there are moral causes. He says, that the Continental 
Powers of Europe have adopted the mistaken idea, that the 
progress of moral causes can be arrested. And so bas the 
British Goverument, until moral causes convinced it to the 
contrary. And so has this Editor, with regard tomy Athe- 
ism; for Atheism tsa moral cause; and that it has triumph- 
ed over his opposition, he himself must see, by the time he 
has read this article. 

This recognition of the independence of Colombia, and 
Mexico has converted Dr. Stoddartand bis bantling, Higgs, 
into reformers! They must now pay homage to Republi- 
canism, to those very principles for which I bave been suf- 
fering six years of imprisonment! 

‘“‘ Our readers will not suspect us of advocating the cause 
of Revolution.” No, not they, poor devils; for, neither 
Editor, nor readers, know what political revolution really 
means. ‘There never was a political revolution brought 
about by the public voice, but was a reform from bad to- 
wards good. Therefore, he who does uot advocate the 
cause of such a revolution, is a bad man. 
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** For some centuries the Sister Island was kept in depen- 
dence.” Isit notso now? What is it ever more oppressed 
than at present ? 

** The Kings of England were merely Lords of Ireland ; 
but at the close of the eighteenth century that Lordship has 
become of so much cousequence as to merit being admitted, 
on terms of equality, into a union with Great Britain; and 
the Statute, by which this object was attained, was in effect 
a Treaty of federal union.” Who taught history to this Edi- 
tor? From what school, or from what books can he have 
learnt his history of Ireland? He finds that to be a blessing, 
which every Irishman finds to be a curse. How does he 
make it out that the Kings of England were merely Lords of 
Ireland before the nineteenth century? King of Great Bri- 
tain, France and Ireland has been at least tbe title of our 
kings, since James the First, connected Scotland with Fng- 
land; and King of freland was the title of the English King 
for mauy centuries before that period. He was indeed, 
King of lreland; for there his power was absolute for a long 
period. If the sending of a Lord Lieutenant to Ireland 
makes it a mere Lordship, then the same might be said for 
every county in England. 

** Nations do not learn.” ‘This is a gross error. He should 
have said, that *- Kings do not learn.” King and Nation 
seem to be one and the same thing in his mind; but a clear- 
er headed politician sees them to be two very distinct things, 
and generally in a state of hostility. 

The wisdom of this political artical is summed up in the 
circumstance, or assertion, that the safety of our nation from 
external war depends upon the price of stocks! Mr. Higgs 
does not seem to be literate enough to know, that all our 
ministers and leading members of the aristocracy are stock 
jobbers, and can make by their manauvres the price of stocks 
to be just what they please. The whole affair of stock job- 
bing is a gambling affair of a baser kind than any fair play 
for money. It is a gambling affair that resembles a play 
with loaded dice, marked cards, and such like tricks. The 
men in power throughout Europe can make what profits 
they pleese by stock jobbing. And blow up the whole sys- 
tem whenever it shall please them. 

I will finish this article with the lines an Burke, that ad- 
vocate of religion, and opposer of the recognition of the in- 
dependence of the French Republic, which | wanted for the 
last article, and with which several friends have kindly sup- 
plied me. 
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> Oft’ have I wondered, that on Irish Ground 
No poisonous reptile ever yet was found, 
Reveal’d, the secret stands, of Nature’s work, 
She saved her venom to create a Burke. 
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S RICHARD CARLILE. 

Dorchester Gaol, January 23, 1825. 

t 

C : 

e COPY OF A LETTER SENT TO THE KING, 

’ CARLTON PALACE. 

r 

= Sir, Dorchester Gaol, Jan. 23, 1825. 

g EVERY thing in science, every thing that can come under the 

1, denomination of human knowledge, every thing really im- 

g portant to the interests and happiuesss of mankind is on the 

d side of the Antichristians. ‘The Christians, as Christians, 

yr have no knowledge beyond the ceremonies of their religion, 
Of a God, in trinity or in unity, they absolutely know no- 

d thing. ‘They idolize a phantom which has no existence be- 

n yond their diseased imaginations. They practise the most 

rf | ridiculous idolatry that has yet disgraced mankind. 

S, In my petition to you abouta year ago, I mentioned that 
the early Christians were in the habit of presenting apolo- 

e gies for their idolatry to the Roman Emperors, and that these 

m Emperors, in some instances, were thereby. induced to stay 

rs the molestations or persecutions carrying on against this new 

ir sect of idolators. In this letter, | will copy a rescript issued 

1 by the Emperor Galerius, about the beginning of the fourth 

cS century, which clearly exhibits the full extent to which Chris- 

b- tianity had then arrived, and shews, that it had never been 

y established as a national religion, but for the wickedness and 

Ly hypocrisy of such a man as Constantine, who followed soon 

ne after Galerius. 

ts RESCRIPT BY GALERIUS CONCERNING THE CHRISTIANS, 

s- *“ Among other things, which We always purposed for 
the advantage and good of the state, We wished, indeed, in 

d- the first place, to correct al! things, according to the ancient 

nD- laws and public discipline of the Romars, to provide. that, 

he even Christians, who had left the sect of their parent, should 

p- return to the right way.—Since by the same rule, so greata 


desire had seized those Christians, and such folly bad taken 
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possession of them, that they would not follow the institu- 
tions of the Ancients, which perhaps, their parents had first 
established, but according to their own will, and after their 
own pleasure, they made laws for themselves to obey, and 
assembled various people from divers parts. 

“ At length, when, in the same manner, our commands 
were resisted, that they should conform themselves to the in- 
stitutions of the Ancients, many were subjected to danger, 
many were even troubled, and when many persevered, We 
saw that they neither respected the piety and religion due to 
the Gods, nor obeyed the God of the Christians.— Reflect- 
ing, and agreeable to our very mild clemency, and accord- 
ing to our invariable custom, by which We are disposed to 
grant pardon to all men, We thought to extend our indual- 
gence to them also; that, at last, they might do nothing con- 
trary to the laws. . 

‘But, We will make known in another epistle, matters 
for those who reflect, and which they ought to observe. 

‘*« According to this our indulgence, they will be in duty 
bound to pray to their God, for our safety—for that of the 
State, and for their own, and that, in every respect, the State 
may remain safe, and that they also may live secure in their 
dwellings.” 

Here, Sir, you may see, that Galerius thought it better to 
alter his laws to suit the idolatry of the Christians, than to 
allow them to continue to break those laws from conscience 
sake. 

I am, Sir, your prisoner, 


RICHARD CARLILFE. 





ERRATUM. 


In last week’s No., in the letter to Chief Justice Abbott from 
Mr. Waddington, the third and fourth paragraphs should 
have been omitted, or altered, in consequence of an erasure 
made in the second paragraph that related tothem. Suffer- 
ing them to pass as they appeared in print was an oversight 
of the Editor. ) 
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